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Lesson I. 
THE BOY AND THE EOBIN. 

1. ^^ So, little robin, I have caught you at 
last. You have been here so often for crumbs 
that you were not afraid of me. 

2. '' Now that I have caught you, I do not 
intend to let you go again. I have a pretty 
wire cage here, and I will put you into it and 
keep you. 

3. ^^ It shall be your own little house. How 
pleasant it will be to live in it all the time by 
yourself ! You will have nothing to do but to 
sing from morning till night, and swing on 
your little perch. 

4. ^^ I will come and see you every day. I 
will feed you, and give you clean water to 
drink, and take the best care of you, and no 
one shall hurt you. 

5. "But why do you try to get away? 
Are you afraid of me ? I will not hurt you. 
How fast your heart \)eat^\ 

6. ''Poor little th.mg\ 1 x^^i "^^^^^^ ^"""^ 
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are afraid. This little cage looks so pleasant 
to me that I thought you would like to live 
in it. 

7. ^^ But you do not wish to do so. May be, 
it looks like a prison to you. I will not put 
you in prison, No, no, little robin, you shall 
not go to prison ; you shall go free. There ! 
Fly away now ; fly to your home in the bush 
or the tree.'' 



caught 
crumbs 
perch 



pleas'-ant 

cage 

re'-al-ly 



be-lieve' 



..♦ / 



pns -on 
gai'-ly 



Lesson II. 
A SNOW-STOEM. 

1. Last night the cold north wind blew 
great clouds over the sky. Not a star, not a 
bit of sky could be seen. 

2. Soon tiny flakes of snow floated softly 
down like flocks of little white birds. Faster 
and faster they came, till they filled the air. 
They made no noise, but they were busy all 
night long. 

3. They clothed all the ground with a soft 
white carpet. They hung graceful plumes on 
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the tall green firs. The little bushes they put 
to sleep in warm nightgowns and caps. 

4. They hid the paths, so that the boys 
might have the fun of finding them. They 
turned the old palings into a row of soldiers, 




and the posts into captains with tall white 



5. When the busy little flakes had done 
their work, the sun came up to see what they 
had been about. 

6. He must have been pleased with what ba 
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saw, for he smiled such a bright sweet smile 
that the whole snow world sparkled as if it 
were made of little stars. 

7. Who would have thought that the black 
clouds could hide the little fairies that made 
the earth put on its clean white dress ? 



blew 

flocks 

gowns 



bus'-y 

clothed 

bush'-es 



pal'-mgs 

sol'-dier 

cap'-tains 



spark'-led 

thought 

earth 



Flake, a piece of snow looking like a bit of soft white wool. 
Floaf -ed, moved gracefully, lightly, and gently through 

the air. 
Plumes, plumes are feathers ; and the snow made the 

fir-branches look like pretty white feathers. 
Fairies here mean the snowflakes. 



Lesson III. 
THE BIED'S HOUSE. 

1. ^^Little bird, little bird, 

Pray, where is your house ? " 
'' High up in the tree, 

Made of twigs and of moss, 
And of nice soft down ; 
There is my little house, 
My snug little liouae?^ 
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2. '^Little bird, little bird, 

Who lives in your bouse ? " 

'' Birdies, one, two, tbree, 
With featbers of down, 

As brown as a mouse ; 

All live in my bouse. 
My snug little bouse." 



Lesson IV. 
WILLIE'S STOEY. 



1 . One day wben Willie bad been reading 
in bis new book, bis motber wisbed bim to 
tell ber Avbat be bad read in it, and Willie 
said : — 

2. '^ I read about a little girl wbo wanted 
to do just as sbe liked for one wbole day. 

3. ''Her motber said sbe could. So tbe 
little girl cut ber own bread and butter ; but 
sbe let tbe knife slip and cut ber finger. 

4. ''Tben sbe ate so mucb sugar tbat sbe 
made berself sick. Tben sbe put on ber best 
dress to play in the garden, and tore it. 

5. "And tben she went up a ladder, which 
her mother never btfore would let ber climb^ 
and when she was up \eT^ ^^^ ^^ V^'ox.^ "^ 

noise in the garden. 
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6. " It was the dog barking at a strange 
oat; and while the little girl was looking 
round to see what It was, she put her foot on 
the wrong part of the ladder. 

7. "I mean, mamma, she only put her toe 
on the round ; so her foot slipped, and she 
fell, and was almost killed. 

8. "That was the end of her day of doing 
what she liked." — Mrs. Barhauld. 



whole 


wished 


rcad'-ing 


noise 


knife 


fin'.ger 


moth'-er 


wronj 


climb 


lad'-der 


slipped 


toe 



Bonnd, the short round piece of wood which fonns a 
step of a ladder. 
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Lesson Y. 

A TEEE. 

1. A tree has many roots, and they go a 
great way under the ground. 

2. The roots are its legs; no tree could 
stand without them. Then a tree has a trunk 
— a large strong trunk, which is its body. 

3. A tree has branches also. These are its 
arms. They often spread out very far. 

4. Then there are boughs, and upon the 
boughs leaves and blossoms. 

5. It is a pretty sight in the spring to see 
the trees white with blossoms. But do the 
blossoms stay upon the trees long ? 

6. No, they do not; they fall off in a few 
days. Do you know what comes in the place 
of the blossoms ? 

7. Yes, the fruit, such as the apple, the 
plum, the pear, and the cherries. At first 
they are little tiny things, but they grow 
larger and larger each day. 

8. In a little while they are so large that 
the limbs of the trees often bend under their 
weight. 

9. When they are ripe, and «»o\s^a <^1 ^^(SaKCii. 
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have rosy cheeks, we know it is time to pick 
and eat them. 



root 


trunk 


blos'-soms 


fruit 


ground 


spread 


cher'-rles 


limbs 


lesTea 


boughs 


ap-pl9 


clieeks 
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Lesson VI. 
CAT AND DOG FEIEKDSHIP. 

1. A friend of mine had a cat sent to her. 
It was a fine white cat, five months old. It 
came a long way ^ and it came in a basket, with 
nice soft wool for the cat to lie down on. 

2. Now, my friend had a dog; and ah.e 
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thought to herself, ^' I hope my dog will not 
bite the cat. What shall I do to make my 
dog love the cat ? " 

3. And when the cat came my friend was in 
great fear, for she thought, ^^ What shall I do 
if the dog flies at the cat ? " If she had known 
all there was no need for her fear. 

4. As she undid the lid of the basket, out 
came the cat — such a fine, large, soft, white 
cat! And what did she do but walk up to 
the dog, who stood still to look at her ? Then 
she put up her nose to the nose of the dog, 
and gave it a rub, as much as to say, " How do 
you do ? I am glad to see you. I hope you 
will love me as much as I will try to love you.'' 

5. And the dog gave a short kind bark, as 
much as to say, '^ What a sweet white cat you 
are ! If you will love me, I am sure I shall 
love you." And from that day the dog and 
the cat were great friends. 

6. They would eat their meat out of the 
same plate, and drink their milk out of the 
same cup ; and, what is more, the dog and the 
cat had the same bed. They would lie down 
side by side, and my friend would put a rug 
on them both, to keep them nice and warm ; 

and they TTOuJd ^^ there so stiYL, ^ud «lee^ the 
^ght through. 
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7. Then there was one strange thing the 
cat ■would do. When she had licked her own 
fur, and made it all nice and soft, she must 
haye said to herself, "I like to haye my fur 
all nice and soft, and clean. I should think 
my friend, the dog, would like his coat to he 




as nice and soft as mine. I will make it all 
soft for him." 

8. So, as the dog sat on a stool quite still, 
the cat jumped on his hack, and the dog did 
not moTe. He seemed to know the cat had 
come to do a kind deed. And the cat Uck&i 
the hair of the dog till it "waa o;^^\r "saca ^i»S». 
00^ like her own. Then flae, e^\. ^^'^ "^"^ "^^ 
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dog's back and came and sat by him, and 
looked in liis face, as much as to say, ^' You 
liked that nice wash, did you not ? '^ And the 
dog barked out "Yes." 

9. And so, day by day, when the cat had 
made her own skin nice and soft, she would 
give the dog a kind wash too ; and they were 
the best of friends. 

10. So, you see, dogs and cats need not bite 
and hurt each other. They can, if they please, 
be quite kind and good ; and I am sure it is 
best to be kind and good. Do you not think 
so? 



friend 
months 



bas'-ket 
known 



through 
quite 



seemed 
licked 



Lesson YII. 
THE WIND. 

1. I am the wind, 

And I come very fast ; 
Through the tall wood 
I blow a loud blast. 

2. Sometimes I am soft] 

As a sweet gentle child ; 
I play with the floweis, 
Am quiet and mild. 
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3. And then out so loud 

All at once I can roar ; 
If you wish to be quiet. 
Close window and door. 

4. I am the wind. 

And I come very fast, 
Through the tall wood 
I blow a loud blast.. 



Lesson VIII. 
BEES. 

1. When a bee sets out to look for honey, 
it goes very often more than a mile from its 
own hive, but it never loses its way. 

2. When rain comes on it takes shelter in 
some little hole in a wall, or perhaps among the 
leaves of a tree, or inside a large flower. When 
the sun peeps out again it flies swiftly home. 

3. Bees gather not only honey, but also a 
kind of golden dust from the inside of flowers. 
This dust they carry home on their hind legs. 
They use it to make bee-bread in the hive, as 
food for the young bees. 

4. This dust they also use to make wax, 
and with the wax they build a great man^ 
httle cells, all of the Bame ^«5^, otA.^^^^^ 

£tted togetber. 
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5. They fill those cells -with the sweet 
honey. The little waxen cells filled with 
honey are called the honey-eomh. 

6. One day a snail crawled into a bee-hive. 
The bees soon crowded abont her in great 
wonder. They could not make out what the 
lady with the house on her back could want. 

7. As she was very much in the way, creep- 
ing along the street of their busy little town, 
they tried to turn her out. But it was all in 
vain. They could not get her to go out of the 
hive. 

8. At last they fell upon another plan. 
They sealed up all the edges of her shell with 
wax, and so fixed it firmly to the bottom of 
the hive. The poor snail could not move. She 
soon died, and did not trouble them any more, 

build [ Bnail I lo&'-es I to-geth'-er 
comb cells edg'-es crowd'-ed 
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THE NEST UNDER THE WATEEFALL. 

1. In a lonely place nndei the hills of North 
Wales, there is a 
pretty ■waterfall. 
In dry -weather 
there is not much 
water; onlyalittle, 
whiciL creeps 
gently among the 
rocks and stones, 
and keeps the moss 
green. 

2. In rainy 
weather there is a 
great deal of water, 
and then it makes 
quite a noise, and 
comes with a dash 
and a splash over 
thetop of the rocks. 
One fine day in 
spring a little bird 
began to build her nest on a ledge of stone w.. 
this waterfall. 

3. The bird thougkt she ^laS. Oa.o's.Wi.^^^'^'^ 
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safe place, under the shelter of that rock. To 
be sure, a little water did flow over it, and fall 
to the right and to the left, but that did her 
no harm. 

4. She could go in and out very easily. So 
she made her nest ready for her eggs. 

5. But the weather changed. It began to 
rain very hard. The water rose all at once ; 
it poured over the stones and rocks ; and when 
the little bird came home she could not see 
her nest ; it was quite hidden. 

6. The water was flowing over every part of 
the rock, and made a wall between her and her 
nest. To be sure, it was safe and dry behind, 
but how was she to get to it ? Poor little bird ! 
how her heart beat ! 

7. She flew to the right, she flew to the left, 
she came back in front of the nest ; she thought 
a moment ; then she darted through the falling 
water to her dear little home behind it. 



creeps 

noise 
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Lesson X. 
THE LIFE-BOAT. 

1. Have you ever seen a storm at sea ? It 
is a grand sight to those who are safe on shore ; 
but it is very dreadful for those who are being 
tossed about on the great waves. 

2. When the ship is not far from the coast 
the danger is that the wind may blow from the 
wrong point, ' and drive the ship on to the 
rocks or sands of the shore. 

3. On a day in spring not many years ago, 
the wind blew hard from the north-east, so 
hard that the men and women on board the 
good ship John Bright were ia great fear of 
their lives. 

4. The night was very dark, and the sailors 
knew they could not be very far from the shore. 

5. When the day dawned they found them- 
selves close to a reef of rocks, on which the 
ship soon struck and became fast. 

6. The waves washed over her, and the 
people Jiad to hold fast to the ropes to keep 
themselves from beiag washed into the sea. 

7. Some who could not hold fast enough 
were carried away, and were not seen again, 
imtil a day or too after, when their bodies were 
washed up on the shore. 
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8. But there were brave men on the shore, 
who were quick to help. They drew the life- 
boat from the house where it was kept, laimched 
it in the stormy sea, and bravely they rowed 
away towards the sinking ship. 

9. A life-boat, you must know, is so made 
that it cannot well be sunk. If the waves rush 
into it, it will still float, and if it is turned over 
it will right itself again. 

10. Seven brave men went out in the life- 
boat, and after a hard pull they reached the 
ship. On board they found, besides the crew, 
three women and four men. And oh, how glad 
were they all to see the life-boat come to save 
them I 

11. First the women, then the men, were 
taken one by one from the wreck and put into 
the life-boat. Then the crowded boat was rowed 
back to the shore, and all were safely landed. 
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Lesson XI. 

LITTLE BIEDIE. 

1. What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
"Let me fly," says little birdie ; 
" Mother, let me fly away." 
" Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger.'' 
So she rests a little longer ; 
Then she flies away. 
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2. What does little baby say, 
In her bed, at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
'' Let me rise and fly away." 
^^Baby, sleep a little longer. 
Till the little limbs are stronger : 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby, too, shall fly away." 



Lesson XII. 
THE BOY AND THE BOAT. 

1. Mr. Brown had a little boat, which he 
kept chained to a post on the bank of a river, 
that ran near his house. 

2. He had often told his son, James, not to 
get into the boat, nor go near the edge of the 
water, when no one was with him. 

3. It was a very pretty boat, painted white 
and green ; and James very much wished to 
take a ride in it by himself. 

4. One day, while he was alone in the gar- 
den, he thought there could be no harm in just 
going to look at the boat ; for he would take 
care not to fall into the water. 

5. So he went close to the edge of the water, 
and thought how he should like to get into the 
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boat, which was so near the shore that he 
could jump into it with ease. 

6. He knew that it was wrong to do what 
he had been told not to do ; but he did not 
stop to think about that. 

7. He jumped into the boat, and was so 
much pleased with it, he did not notice that 
the chain had not been locked to the post, till 
he began to float out into the stream. 

8. James was now in great fear, for he 
could not stop the boat, nor guide it, as he 
had no oars ; and he was too far from the shore 
to jump back again. 

9. On went the boat farther and farther 
from the shore, and James knew not what to 
do. He cried for help, but no one heard him. 
He was afraid that the stream would carry 
him to a large water-wheel, just by the side of 
a mill, which was only a little way off. 

10. The boat began to go faster and faster 
towards the wheel, which was turning round at 
a rapid rate. 

11. Most likely the boat would have been 
dashed against the wheel and upset, and James 
would have been drowned, if the miller had 
not seen him, and run out of the mill just in 
time to catch hold of the boat with a long 
boat-hook, which he brought mtk k\\SL* 
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12. James was very glad to get on the shore 
again. He thanked the miller for his kind- 
ness, and then ran home as fast as he could, to 
ask his father to forgive him. 

13. His father told him that it was a great 
mercy he had not been drowned; but seeing 
that his son felt sorry for his conduct, he freely 
forgave him. 
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Lesson XIII. 
BEUCE. 

1. Here is a likeness of my dog, Bruce. 
Bruce was given to me by a friend when quite 
young. He has long silky hair, of a slate 
colour, and hanging all over his eyes. 

2. I have taught him many funny tricks. 
If I tell him to lie down dead, he will turn 
over on his side and remain quite still, and 
look just like a dead dog. If I tell him to be 
alive again he will start up and bark. 

3. He will stand up on his hind legs and 
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beg for three or four minutes at a time, whilst 
we arc at dinner ; and if I ask him he will put 
out his fore paw to shake hands with me. 




4. He will stand up with a piece of bread 
on his nose, and at the word three toss it up 
and catch it. 

5. Sometimes I have to punish hito-, a.iisL 
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then instead of beating him, I tell him to go 
into the corner. 

6. He will go and stay there quite still, and 
will not move till I tell him he may. If I 
keep him there too long he will bark, but not 
dare to turn round. 

7. He likes the cat, and it is a pretty sight 
to see them play. "When they are tired they 
lie on the rug in front of the fire and sleep 
quite happily. 

8. The other day Bruce wanted to be let 
out of the house. He went to the cat, and 
must have found some way of letting her know 
what he wanted, for she jumped up at the 
latch, opened the door, and let him out. 

9. Bruce will let the hens get on his back. 
Sometimes we throw the corn on his back, and 
the hens jump up and pick out the grains from 
his long hair, without being in the least 
afraid. 

10. He will look after the little chickens, 
and will not let a strange dog or cat come near 
to harm them. 
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Lesson XIV. 
FUEL. 

1. Have you ever thought how many kinds 
of fuel are used in different parts of the world ? 

2. Wood is used almost everywhere. In 
some parts of the world it is still very cheap ; 
although many great woods are being fast 
cleared away. 

3. But in some countries wood is scarce and 
very dear. Small sticks are tied up in bundles 
to be sold. The poor cannot afford to have 
fires, except for their cooking. 

4. In most parts of our land coal is used 
instead of wood. It is dug from the earth, and 
is black and heavy, like stone. Some kinds of 
coal burn very easily, while others are hard to 
kindle. 

5. In some parts, where both coal and wood 
are scarce, the people cut a kind of turf from 
the swamps, and dry it for fuel. It is called 
peat. 

6. In the far north, where snow covers the 
ground nearly all the year, where there is no 
coal, no wood, and even no peat, the people 
bum oil. 

7. They find many large animaU^ ^xvftfcL ^>ss 
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the whale, seal, and wabus. The bodies of 
these animals furnish a great deal of oil, which 
the people burn in lamps, to cook their food 
and warm their huts. 

8. When you sit by the fire and watch the 
leaping flames, think of the poor in other lands 
who cannot afford a fire, or of the people in the 
north who burn oil, and be thankful that you 
possess such a blessing as a good fire. 
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Fu'-el, anything used for burning. 

Lesson XY. 
TOMMY AND THE CEOWS. Part I. 

1. "I will not go to school," said Tommy ; 
" I'll stay out in the fields to-day, and enjoy 
myself." So ho lay down on a soft green bank, 
beneath a tree, and threw his books and slate 
on the ground beside him. 

2. It was the first day of May. The sun 
was shining, and the air smelt sweet, as it does 
in spring, and the sweet songs of birds were 
heard on every side. 
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3. "I -will not go to school," said Tommy 
again. " I do not like books and slates as well 
as green fields and May flowers ; and this bank 
is much softer than our seats in the school- 
house." 

4, Just as he said this he looked up iatothe 




tree, and saw two old crows sitting there, and 
3lose by them a nest, very much like a bundle 
af sticks. 

5. " Here's a pretty dunce," said one of the 
crows ; *' he says ho won't go to school ! " and 
the birds began to say " Caw ! caw ! " as if 
they were laughing at Tommy. 
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6. "What! you do not like woi'k?" said 
the crow again. " Oh, you idle boy ! you ai'e 
worse than a bird. Do you think / am idle ? 
Look at my nest. Wliat do you think of it, sir? " 

7. "^I dare say it is a yery nice one, Mr. 




Crow," said Tommy; " but I should not like 
to live in it." 

8. "That is because you arc only a boy, 
and not so wise as a crow," said his new 
Mend; and the other crows cried "Caw! caw! 
caw ! " as if they thought so too. 

9. "Do you Imow why a crow is wiser than 
a silly boy ? " asked the crow, putting his head 
on one side, and looking at Tommy with hia 

bright black eye. 
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"No," said Tommy. " I thought boys were 
wiser than crows." 

10. " You thought ! " said the crow. ^^ A 
great deal you know about it ! Tell me, can 
you build a house for yourself, pray ?" 

"No," said Tommy; "but when I am a 
man I shall." 

11. " And why can't you do it now ? " said 
the crow, turning his head to the other side, 
and looking at Tommy with the other eye. 

"Why, I have not learned how to build 
one," said the little boy. 

12. "Ho, ho ! " said the crow, flapping l^i^ 
wings and hopping round and round. "He 
must learn how to build a house, this wise 
fellow. Here's a pretty boy ! here's a wise 
boy ! " 

13. Then the crows flapped their wings, and 
cried " Caw ! caw ! caw ! " louder than before. 

14. "No one taught me to build my house," 
said the crow, when they were quiet again. 
" I knew how to do it at once. Look at it — 
what a nice house it is ! 

15. "I brought all the sticks it is made of 
myself. I flew through the air with them in 
my mouth; some of them were very heavy, but 
I do not mind hard work. I am not like a 
little boy that I know." 
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16. ^' But there are other things in the world 
besides houses," said Tommy. 

"Yes, indeed," said the crow; " I was just 
thinking so; You want clothes as well as a 
house." 

17. "That I do," said Tommy; "and new 
ones very often. But you birds can't wear 
clothes." 

18. " Who told you that ? " said the crow, in 
a very sharp tone. " Look at my coat, if you 
please, and tell me if you ever saw a finer suit 
of black than mine. Could you make yQUJrself 
such a suit?" 

" No," said Tommy ; " but I can learn." 

19. " Yes, yes, you can learn ; but that is 
the way with you silly boys : you must leam 
everything, and yet you are too idle to set 
about it." 
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Lesson XVI. 
TOMMY AND THE CKOWS. Paet II. 

1. Tommy felt that the crow had the best 
^df it» "Dear me," he said to himself, "I 
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neTer thought crows [were so wise and 
clever." 

2. "Tou may well say that," said the crow, 
coming down on a bough a little nearer to 
Tommy. "You may well say that, Master 




Tom ; but there is more for you to loam yet. 
How about your food ? Who gives you food ? " 

3. "Why, mother does," said Tommy. 

"You are a haby, then." 

"No, indeed, I am not," said Tommy ;- 
" and I will throw a stone at you, if you say 
I am." 
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4. " Boys should never throw stones," said 
the crow, very gravely. '^We never throw 
stones : it is a very rude trick. I only asked 
if you were a baby ; because, when a crow can 
go alone, he finds his own food." 

^^I shall do that when I am grown up," 
said Tommy ; ^^ I shall learn how." 

5. "Dear me," said the crow; "you have 
a gteat deal to learn before you will be as wise 
as ft crow." 

" That is very true," said Tommy, hanging 
his head ; " but there is plenty of time." 

6. "I am not so sure of that," said the 
crcW". " You are as big as twenty crows. A 
pretty. feUow to come here and lie on the 
grass all day when you are such a dunce ! Go 
to school, lazy Tom ! Go to school ! Go to 
school ! " 

7. Many other crows had by this time found 
their way to the tree, and they all took up 
the cry, and made such a noise that Tommy 
picked up his books to throw at them, but they 
all flew up to the highest branch, where they 
all cried " Caw ! caw ! caw ! " till poor Tommy 
could bear it no longer. 

8. He put his hands over his ears, and ran 
off to school as fast as he could. He was just 

in time, and learnt his lessons welL His teacher 
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Tommy; "do notbe croaa.^m.-^Ql'i 
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friend. I was going to throw my books at you, 
because I was cross with myself. You have 
taught me a good lesson, and we must be 
friends." 

11. But the crow looked as though he had 
never said a word in his life, and had never 
seen Tommy before. He ruffled up his black 
feathers, fluttered his wings, and then flew 
slowly across the fields, to join some friends 
in the woods beyond. 

12. Tommy watched him until ho was 
lost among the trees. So the little boy 
went home and told his mother all about his 
talk with the crow; but she said birds did 
not talk, and that he must have been asleep 
and dreamed it. 

13. Tommy does not think so; and now, 
whenever he feels lazy, he says to himself, 
" Come, come. Master Tommy, you must work 
hard ; for you are not yet so wise as an old 
black crow." 
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Lesson XVII. 

THE GIRL AND THE BIRD. 

1. Good-byo, little birdio, 
Fly to tie sky, 
Singing and singing 
A merry good-bye. 
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2.. Tell all the birdies, 
PlyiDg above, 
Nell in the garden 
Sends them her love. 

3. Tell how I found you, 

Hurt in a tree ; 
Then, when they're wounded, 
They'll come to me. 

4. I'd like to go with you 

If I could but fly ; 
It must be so beautiful 
Up in the sky ! 

5. Why, Uttle birdie ! 

Why don't you go ? 
You sit on my finger, 

And shake your head, " No ! " 

6. He's off ! Oh ! how quickly 

And gladly he rose ! 
I know he will love me, 
Wherever he goes. 

7. I know — ;for he really 

Seemed trying to say, 
" My dear Httle Nelly, 
I can't go away." 
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8. But just then some birdies 

Came flying along, 
And sang as they neared us, 
A sweet merry song ; 

9. And he felt as I do 

When girls come and shout, 
Eight under the window, 
^' Come, Nelly ! come out ! " 

10. It's wrong to be sorry ; 
I ouffht to be glad ; 
But he's the best birdie 
That ever I had. 
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Lesson XVIII. 
ONE BAD HABIT. 

1. In the small town where I used to live 
there was a boy of about my own age, whose 
name was Harry Jones. 

2. Some boys think that o\\fe Xi^'i. V^^ ^^^ 
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not matter mucli, and Harry was one of such 
boys. This is quite a mistake. 

3. Harry was not a bad boy; but he had 




one bad habit, and that one bad habit did him 
a great deal of harm. 

4. " There's plenty of time," Harry used to 
say; but somehow he never seemed to have 
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enough time. He was always in a huiTy, yet 
seldom in time. 

5. Harry was quick to learn, and lie had a 
good memory, but he was never at the head of 
his class. All his work was put off till the 
last minute ; and then of course it was not well 
done. 

6. He was nearly always late at school. " I 
mean to be in time to-morrow," he would often 
say, and yet he would be far away when the 
school-bell rang. 

7. " If I am at school early, and learn all 
my lessons this week, I think I shall win a 
prize," said he to his mother one night. 

8. *^Then, my son, I hope you will begin at 
once to be in time." 

9. "Will you call me early to-morrow 
morning, mother? Call me half an hour 
earlier than usual, please." 

10. But when called the next morning he 
did not get up. " Get up at once, or you will 
be late, and lose your chance of a prize," said 
his mother. 

11. "Yes, mother." But he only turned 
over in bed. " There's plenty of time," he 
said to himself. " It will not take long to eat 
breakfast." 

12. At twenty minutes to nine his mother 
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called him again, and Harry jumped out of 
bed, hurried on his clothes, hurried down- 
stairs, hurried through his breakfast, and 
hurried off to school. 

13. How ho ran ! up one street, down 
another, through the square, and over the 
bridge. But it was of no use, the school was 
closed, and Harry was left outside, and the 
prize was lost. 

14. And so, I am sorry to say, all through 
life this one bad habit was his master, "a 
little too late" to be of use to himself or any 
one else. 

15. If yon wish to be trusted and to gain 
eateera, if you desire to win success io the 
world, always "be in time." 
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Lesson XIX. 
THE MILK-GIVEE. 

1. The cow is one of the most useful 
animals. She supplies us with milk, cream, 
butter, and cheese. 

2. When she is well fattened, her flesh is 
good for food, and her fat (called tallow) is 
made into candles. 

3. Her hide, when it is tanned, makes thick, 
strong leather. Out of this leather, our boots 
and shoes are made. 

4. Her horns are made into combs; and 
her bones are made into buttons and knife- 
handles. 

5. Her hair is mixed with the mortar that 
we use to plaster our rooms. 

6. But cows are not the only milk-givers. 
In South America, people obtain very rich 
milk from a tree called the '^ cow-tree." 

7. The cow-tree grows on dry, rodty laud, 
where there is no grass, and the cow could find 
no pasture. 

8. The branches and leaves look dry and 
withered ; but, when the trunk of the tree is 
pierced, rich milk flows from it. 

9. The tree yields most freely in the 
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early morning. The natives may then be seen 
aroTind it, with their pitchers, to obtain the 
rich milk. 

sup-plies' I leath'-er I comba 

'-dlea plaat'-er yield 

pierced | pitcli'-ers | shoes 




indeed. 
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4. F. Are you sorry when you see the 
lowers and the trees growing in the garden ? 

5. R. Sorry I No, indeed I am not. Just 
low I wanted to go out into the garden and 
lee them, they look so pretty. 

6. F. Well, are you sorry when you see 
:he horses, or the cows, or the sheep drinking 
it the brook to quench their thirst ? 

7. R. Why, father, you must think I am 
a cruel girl to wish that the poor horses that 
work so hard, the beautiful cows that give so 
much nice milk, and the pretty lambs should 
always be thirsty. 

8. F. Do you think they would die if they 
had no water to drink ? 

9. R. Yes, I am sure they would. How 
shocking to think of it ! 

10. F. I thought little Rose was sorry it 
rained. Do you think the trees and flowers 
would grow if they had no water on them ? 

11. i?. No, father, they would soon be 
dried up by the sun. Then we should have 
no pretty flowers to look at, and no pleasant 
shade under the green trees. 

12. F. I thought you were sorry it rained. 
Rose. What is our bread made of ? 

13. R, It is made from flour, and the flour 
is made from wheat, which is gto\mA.\siN3sifc\sS3s. . 
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14. jP. Yes, Eose ; and it was the rain that 
helped to make the wheat grow, and it was the 
water that turned the mill to grind the wheat. 

15. J?. I did not think of all these things, 
father ; I am truly very glad to see the rain 
fedling. 
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Lesson XXI. 

THE SWAN. 

1. The swan is a stately bird. See how 
proudly she glides along over the water of the 
smooth lake. The old one is as white as snow, 
but the young ones have coats of soft grey down. 

2. The swan builds her nest on the ground 
by the side of the clear stream. Here she lays 
her eggs and hatches her young. 

3. The swan is very fond of swimming. As 
soon as the little ones break out of their shells 
•they run to the water and swim. 

4. They need no one to teach them how. 
They can swim the first time they try as well 
as the old ones can. 

5. Did you ever look at the foot of a swan, 
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or of a goose, or of a duck ? How flat and 
wide the feet of these birds are ! 

6. Their toeg are joined together by a piece 
of skin, called a web. All birds that swim in 



-^^^ 




the water are web-footed. They are called 



7. The little birds that sing so sweetly can- 
not swim. They have no skin or web between 
iheir toes. 
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Lesson XXII. 




1. How many 
flowers we see when 
we walk in the fields 
in early spring ! 
Some grow from 
among the grass, 
where they look lite 
little stars. 

2. Some nestle in 
the woods, among 

of 



j hang from trees and 
} shrubs. 

3. How we love 
I them all — red and 
] blue, yellow and 
white ! Some are 
like little cups, and 
; some stand up on their 
frail stalks, some hang Uke tiny hells. 

4. And then, while the flowers look so 
bright and fair, how sweet they smell ! The 
air is filled with their perfume. The boes hum 
far and near as they gather honey fi-om them. 
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5. When the sun goes down and night comes 
on, many of them close their lovely eyes and sleep. 

6. But in the morning, as soon as the sun 
appears, they open to greet the light, and 
sparkle with drops of dew. 

7. They come with the first soft winds of 
spring. They make the fields and gardens 
bright and cheerM through the long, hot days 
of summer. 

8. They linger till the frosts of autumn 
whiten their tender leaves ; but they shrink 
from the cold blasts of winter and die. 

9. Yet their roots or seeds still live, and in 
another spring they will again rise to give us 
fresh delight. 

10. ^^ God might have made the earth bring 

forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree. 
Without a flower at all. 

11. " Our outward life requires them not; 

Then, wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth." 
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Lesson XXIII. 
THE DAISY. 

1. I am a pretty little thing, 
Always coming in the spring ; 
In the meadow I am found, 
Peeping up ahoye the ground. 

2. Little children, when you pass 
lightly o'er the tender grass, 
Skip ahout, but do not tread 
On my meek and starlike head. 

3. Let me flourish and be seen 
All among the grass so green ; 
For I always seem to say, 

" Gloomy winter's gone away." 
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Lesson XXIV. 
FRANK AND THE HOTJE-GLASS. 

1. Frank was a little boy who was very 
fond of talking. He never saw a new thing 
without asking a great many questions about it. 

2. His mother was very patient and kind. 
When it was proper to answer his questions, 
she would do so. 

3. Sometimes she would say, " You are not 
old enough, to understand that, my son. When 
you are ten years old, you may ask me about 
it, and I will tell you.'' 

4. When his mother said this, he never 
teased any more. He knew she always liked 
to answer him when he asked proper questions. 

5. The first time Frank saw an hour-glass, 
he was very much amused; but he did not 
know what it was. 

6. His mother said, " An hour-glass is made 
in the shape of the figure 8. The sand is put 
in at one end, and runs through a small hole in 
the middle. As much sand is put into the 
glass as will run through in an hour." 

7. Prank watched the little stream of sand. 
He wanted it to run faster. " Let me shake 
it, mother," said he; "it is lazy, and will 
never get through." 
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8. "Oh yes it will, my son," said his 
mother. " The sand moves by little and little, 
but it moves all the time. 

9 . " When you look at the hands of the clock, 
you think they go very slowly, and so they do ; 
but they never stop. 

10. "While you are at play the sand is 
running, grain by grain ; and the hand of the 
clock is moving, second by second. 

11. "At night, the sand in the hour-glass 
has run through twelve times. The hour-hand 
of the clock has moved all round its great face. 

12. " This is because they keep at work 
every minute. They do not stop to think how 
much they have to do, and how long it will 
take them to do it." 

13. When you have to learn your lesson do 
not stop to ask how long it will take to learn 
it, but read and learn, little by little, keeping 
at it, and you will soon have finished your 
task. 
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Lesson XXV. 
BATS. 

1. Bats are curious little creatures. One 
hardly knows what kind of animals they are. 
Their arms are long ; and they have also very 
long fingers. Just look in the picture at that 
middle finger I It is longer than the body ; 
yes, longer than the head and body together ! 

2. The arms and fingers and legs form a 
framework to which a thin skin, or membrane, 
is fastened. This makes the bat's wing. In 
some kinds of bats this membrane is also 
fastened to the tail. If you should prick 
the wing it would hurt the bat, as it would 
hurt you to prick your hand. 

3. The bat often catches insects under its 
wing when flying in the dark, and then puts 
its head under and eats them. 

4. Bats do not fly in the winter when it is 
cold. Where do you think they hide them- 
selves then ? If you should go into some old 
building, or into a cave, you would very likely 
see one taking its nap. 

5. But you would not know that it was a 
bat, I am sure, for a bat when asleep looks so 
unlike a bat when flying. 
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6. Do you think bats sleep in little beds, or 
lests, a& the mice do? No; they have a 
dngular way of sleeping. You could not 
deep that way at all. 

7. Would you like to know about it? I 
im sure you would, and so I will tell you. 
rhey have long hooks on the ends of their feet. 
Fhese hooks &re very sharp; so sharp that 
they can fasten them into wood if it is not 
koo hard. When they want to go to sleep, 
lihey hang themselves by these hooks to the 
roof, or to something overhead. 

.8. How long do you think they sleep? 
STou will think it a long time when I tell you. 
rhey go to sleep as soon as the cold weather 
3omes in the autumn, and they do not wake 
lip till it is warm the next spring. 

9. Then they get up, and every evening 
luring the warm season they may be seen 
flying about, and catching insects, and eating 
them. 

10. Bats are great eaters, and during the 
summer they catch and eat many thousands of 
insects, that would, if not caught, do great 
hann. 
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Lesson XXYI. 

THE "WOODPECKER. 

Paet I. 

1 Stop I Look at 
the tnmk of that 
tree ' Do you see 
that bird clinging 
to the bark? Let 
us watch his move- 
ments for a few 
nunutes and see 
what he is about. 

2. Hark! Do you 
hear a noise — ^peck, 
peck, peck ? Can 
you ^tell me where 
the noise comes 
from, and how it is 
made' 

3 Yes, the noise 
IS made by the bird. 
He 13 striking his bill agamst the tree. Tap, 
tap, tap, — the sounds come quickly one after 
the other. 

4. Do you know why he pecks the tree in 
that way ? Can it be in play ? Look 1 ho 
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;eems to be trying to make a hole in the 
iree. 

5. That bird is a woodpecker. Notice his 
jtraight bill, and how he cuts away the bark 
rnd the wood with it. 

6. Now look at his feet. He has two pairs 
)f toes on each foot, one pair before and one 
3air behind. 

7. Notice also his tail. How short and 
jtiff it is, and how he puts it against 
ihe tree, and seems to sit on it while he 
prorks. 

8. The bill of this bird is a neat little bone 
pick-axe, sharp at the end and at the sides too, 
md hard enough to make a hole into solid 
sfood. 

9. The woodpecker feeds on insects and 
^rubs, and the kinds he likes best live in trees. 
Sometimes they are in the bark, and sometimes 
In the hard wood. These insects do great 
barm to the trees. 

10. The woodpecker has a way of knowing 
in what trees the insects or grubs live, and 
just where they are to be found, for he never 
makes a hole in any other trees or in any other 
places. 

11. Sometimes many holes are made in the 
same tree, but that is because there oxe 
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many insects in it ; and the woodpecker sayes 
the tree from becoming sickly, or even dying. 
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THE WOODPECKEE. Part II. 

1. The woodpecker not only carries a pick- 
axe, which he knows how to use better than 
we do, but he also carries a spear, and in his 
mouth too. 

2. It is a long spear for such a little bird ; 
and though one end of it is fastened, so that it 
cannot get away, he can throw the othex: end out 
more than two inches beyond the point of his bill. 

3. The end that he throws out is bent and 
sharp, and has little hooks, or barbs, on its 
edges, like a fish-hook, except that a fish-hook 
has only one barb on it. 




4. Here is a picture of a woodpecker's head, 
showing the bill like a pick-axe, and the Spear- 
like tongue run a long way out. 
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5. This tongue saves the bird much hard 
digging. As soon as an opening is made to the 
insect's hole, the tongue darts in and spe&rs 
the insect, as a man spears a fish. 

6. The tongue is then drawn back into the 
mouth, bringing the insect with it, for the 
barbs will not let it get off. 

7. The woodpecker can run up and down 
and hop about the trunks of trees, as nimbly 
as other birds Can on the branches. 

8. How can he do this ? Birds hold on to 
the trees by their feet. What is there about 
this bird's feet that he should be able to hold 
on better than other birds ? Are they not like 
other birds' feet ? 

9. Not quite. Most birds have three toes 
in front and one behind. This bird has two 
toes in front and two behind, and they are 
large and strong, and the claws are sharp 
and hooked like a cat's. This helps him to 
hold firmly to the trees whilst pecking for 
grubs. 

10. Again notice once more the tail. It is 
not long and feathery, but it is short and stiff, 
and the fringe on the quills is sharp enough to 
fasten into the tree. 

11. This allows the bird to use it as a prop, 
and to rest his weight on it, while he holda to 
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the tree with his feet, and gives hard blows 
with his bill. 

12. The woodpecker does not make a nest 
like other birds ; he burrows in trees. With 
his little bone pick he digs a hole in a tree, 
which serves for a nest. 

13. The woodpecker belongs to a very small 
family of birds— only five in the family. They 
have all the same kind of feet, and because 
they can run up trees are called climhers^ or 
climbing birds. The parrot and cuckoo, are 
two members of the family. 

fast'-ened 
feath'-ery 
cHmV-ers 
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Lesson XXVIII. 



POOE TOM EVANS. 

1. It was playtime at the village school. 
The bell had rung, and the children had ran 
out into the bright sunshine, wild with laughter 
and fun. 

2. All but poor Tom Evans. He came out 
last and very slowly, but he did not laugh. 
He was in trouble, and the bright, golden sun- 
light did not make him glad. 

3. He walked across the yard and sat down 
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OQ a stone behind the old chestnut. A little 

bird on the highest branch sang a pretty song. 

4. "But Tom did not notice it. He was 




thinking of the cruel words that had been 
said about his ragged clothes ; and the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

5. Poor Tom had no father, and his mother 
bad to work hard to keep him at school. 
T 
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6. That night, he went home by the path 
that led across the fields and through the 
woods. He still felt sad ; and not wishing to 
trouble his mother, he threw himself on the 
green moss under the trees. 

7. Just then his teacher came along. She 
saw who it was, and stopped, saying kindly, 
'' What is the matter, Tom ? '' 

8. The boy did not speak, but the tears 
began again to start. 

9. " Won't you tell me ? Perhaps I can 
help you." 

10. Then he told her all his trouble. When 
he ended, she said cheerily, ^' I have a plan, 
Tom, that I think will help you." 

11. ^ ' Oh, what is it ? " he said, sitting up with 
a look of hope, while a tear fell upon a blue violet. 

12. " Well, how would you like to be a 
little flower merchant ? " 

13. " And earn money ? " said Tom. '' That 
would be nice. But where shall I get my 
flowers ? " 

14. " Why, in these woods, to be sure, and 
in the fields," said his teacher. ^^Here are 
lovely blue violets; down by the brook are 
white ones, and among the rocks are ferns and 
mosses. Bring them all to my house, and I 
will help you arrange them.'- 
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16, So, day after day, Tom hunted the 
woods for the prettiest flowers, and the most 
dainty ferns and mosses he could find. After 
his teacher had helped to arrange them, he took 
them to the city that was near, and sold them. 

16. He soon earned money enough to buy 
new clothes. Now he listened with delightr to 
the songs of the birds, and the sunshine made 
him glad. 
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Lesson XXIX. 
THE WAY TO BECOME WISE. 

1. There are many things to learn before 
you can become wise; but you should never 
try to learn more than one thing at a time. 

2* Some little boys and girls think that, 
because they cannot learn, in one month, as 
much as their teacher knows, they never will 
be able to do so. 

3. No one can become wise in a short time. 
The wisest men in the world once did not 
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know -their letters, 
and could not spell 
and read a -word. 

4. But they began 
first to learn their 
letters, and then to 
spell and read, and so 
on, learning one thing 
at a time. 

5. If you were go- 
ing up a mountain, 
you would not think 
of trying to step fixim 

the bottom to the top at once ; hut you would 
move on, step by step, till you reached the 
top. 

6. So you must do, if you would climb up 
the hill called Learning. You must first learn 
to read and write well, then you can learn 
Bums, and can study grammar, and many other 
useful things. 

7. Sometimes little boys and girls say, '* I 
do not see the use of learning this lesson." 
But they should never say so ; for, if they do 
not at first see the use of it, they will when 
they have learned it. 

8. When a large stone house is to be 
"built, some men dig the stones from the 
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quarry, and others hew them into proper 
shapes. 

9. Now, if these men should stop their work, 
because they do not know where each stone is 
to be placed in the house, it would never be 
built. 

10. So, if you cease trying to learn your 
lessons because you cannot at first see their 
use, you will never become wise. 

11. But if you are careful, each day of 
your life, to learn something new and useful, 
you will become wise and good, and gain the 
esteem of all. 
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Lessox XXX. 



THE LITTLE KITTENS. 

1. Two little kittens, one stormy night. 
Began to quarrel, and then to fight ; 
One had a mouse, the other had none, 
And that was the way the c\ua.rcel \^<$i^jjK!s.. 
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2. " ril have that mouse," said the biggW<»^ 
" YouHl have that mouse ! We'll see kj^oill 

that.'' • 

^^ I w^7/ have that mouse," said the i^e^ 

son, 
^^You toonH have that mouse!" saic^'fJife 

little one. 

3. I told you before 'twas a stormy night 
When these two little kittens began to 

fight ; 
The old woman seized her sweeping broom. 
And swept the two kittens right out of the 

room. 

4. The ground was covered with frost and 

snow. 
And the two little kittens had nowhere 

to go; 
So they laid them down on the mat at the 

door 
While the angry old woman was sweeping 

the floor. 

5. And then they crept in as quiet as mice, 
All wet with snow and as cold as ice ; 

For they found it was better, that stormy 

night. 
To lie down and sleep than to quarrel and 

tight 




1. We see and hear, smell and taste, as well 
as touch a great many things every day of our 
lives. We are always using either our eyes, 
ears, mouth, nose, or hands; but we scarcely 
ever think how badly off we should be if we 
did not have all these organs. 

2. By means of our eyes we are able to see 
all the beautiful things which God has made 
— the sun and the moon, the clpar blue sky 
and the golden sunset, the bright green fields 
and the pretty flowers, and the kind and lov- 
ing faces of our dear friends. Tou could not 
leam to read this book if you had not the seme 
of seeing. 
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3. Our eyes are of a round shape, like a 
ball, and we can move them up and down, and 
to either side, without moving our heads; and 
we can also shut or open them when we 
please, hy means of 
the little curtains or 
eyelids. 

4. The ridges or 
curved lines of hair 
over the eyelids, called 
the eyebrows, keep the 
)f^ rain that falls on our 
' foreheads from drip- 
I ping into our eyes. 
^1 Just so a little shelter 
over the house door 
keeps you from getting 
wet when you stand 
and look out into the 
rain with the door open . 
The little hair fringes at the edge of the eye- 
lids, named the eyelashes, serve to keep out 
the dust. 

6. The eyeballs are placed in little round 
hollows, made of several bones, and lined with 
soft fet. There are three parts of the eye 
which can be clearly seen — the white of the 
eye, the coloured ring or iris, and the little, 
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round, dark spot in the centre, called the pupil 
The eye is a wonderful thing, and very useful 
to us. 

6. When we see a pretty thing, such as a 
shell, an orange, or a flower, we begin to 
think we should like to touch it, and find out 
whether it is hard or soft, smooth or rough, 
hot or cold. So we take it in our hands, feel it 
all over with our fingers, and perhaps touch 
our faces with it. 

7. Every part of our bodies has the sense 
of feeling. But our hands, and, above all, 
our fingers, have the most. 

8. After we had seen and handled a pretty 
flower, or an orange, we might then wish to 
know if it had any other quality. To flnd 
this out, we should bring it near our noses, 
and then we should find that it had a sweet 
smell. The smell, or odour, comes from the 
flower or the orange, and it is drawn into our 
nostrils along with our breath. 

9. We can see, touch, and smell a flower ; 
but after smelling and feeling the orange, we 
might also taste it. This is done by the 
tongue when we put the orange into our 
mouths. 

10. If you feel the tongue with your flnger, 
you will find that it is rough to the touch ; 
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and if you look at it in the looking-glasa, you 
-will see that it is covered with a great number 
of little points. These have the sense of 
taste, and by them we can find out if a thing 
is sweet, or salt, or bitter. 

11. We have now found out four senses, 
namely, seeing ; touching ; smelling ; and 
tasting ; but we have still one more to find, 
for there are five in all. 

12. It would be very sad if we wanted this 
fifth sense, for without it we could not hear 
the song of the birds, the pleasant rush of 

the water, or the rust- 
ling of the leaves. We 
could not hear the 
\01ce3 of our Mends 
or playmates. Every- 
thing would be dull 
and silent, as we feel 
it sometimes when we 
wake up in the night- 
time. 

13. We hear all 
kinds of sounds with 
our ears. If we close 
our ears with our 
fingers, or with any 
other thing, we see people's lips moving, but 
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we hear no sound. The sound enters the little 
hole in our ears, and strikes against a sort of 
skin, which is called the drum, and which 
closes up the little passage. It sounds just as 
a drum does when struck. 

14. By means of these five senses, we find 
out the qualities of things about us, and so 
grow wiser every day we live. 
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Lesson XXXII. 
THE MAGPIE AND THE THIEF. 

1. Many years ago, a farmer named Strong 
lived in a lone part of the country. People 
said he was very rich, and that he kept his 
money in a strong box, and had a large, fierce 
dog to watch it. 

2. Perhaps farmer Strong was a little fond 
of money ; but he had a kind heart. 

3. When widow White's only cow died, he 
bought her another. The poot ^ida^ \si^<^qsss:«5^ 
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gave him a teme magpie j it waa not much to 
give, but it was all she had. 

4. The magpie was htmg up in a cage, near 
the head of the stairs leading from the kitchen. 
It had been taught to say, " I am coming ! I 
am coming ! Hold him fast ! Jack, bring me 
my gun." 

5. One dark night, a robber came to tiie 




He thiew a piece of beef to the dog, 
and, while the dog was eating it, opened the 
door, took off his shoes, and crept softly upstairs. 

6. The magpie, who had been wakened by 
the dog eating the beef, cried out, " I am 
coming ! I am coming ! Hold him fast ! 
Jack, bring me my gun." 

1. The robber was very much alarmed, and 
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ran downstairs in great haste. The dog left 
the beef to fly at him, and the thief was glad 
to get off with torn clothes, leaving his shoes 
behind. 
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Lesson XXXIII. 

A LESSON FEOM THE SQUIEEEL. 

1. As an old farmer sat under a fine oak- 
tree, he saw a squirrel come down from another 
tree, scratch the ground, and return. 

2. The old man could not make out what 
the squirrel was about ; so he went as near to 
the spot as he could without being seen. 

3. Down came the little creature again, 
with an acorn in its mouth, which it put into 
the ground, and then filled up the hole. 

4. When the winter came, the farmer was 
one day near the same spot, and saw the 
squirrel scratching up the acorns it had buried 
in the autumn. 

6. "'If all men would take a lesson from 
you,'' said the farmer, '^ and think of the 
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future, it would be a good thing for the 
world." 

6. But the squirrels do not scratch up all 
the acorns they hide. Many a fine oak-tree 
has sprung up from an acorn planted by them. 




7- Squirrels are very fond of nuts ; but in 
the spring, when their supply of nuts is gone, 
they feed mostly upon young leaves and buds. 

acratch I Bquir'-rel I bu'-ri-ed 
young I a'-corn | plant'-ed 
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Lesson XXXIV. 
THE SPKING-TIME. 

1. I'm very glad the spring is come ; 

The Bun shinea out so bright ; 
The little birds upon the trees 
Are singing with deliglit. 

2. The young grass looks so fresh and green, 

The lambs do sport and play ; 
And I can skip and run about 

As merrily as they. 

3. I like to see the daisies blue 

And buttercups once more, 
The primrose, and the cowslip too, 
And every pretty flower. 
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4. I like to see the butterfly 

Extend her painted wing ; 
And all things seem, just like myself, 
So pleased to see the spring. 

5. The fishes in the little brook 

Are leaping up so high ; 
Songs of the soaring lark are heard 
Like music in the sky. 

6. The rooks are building up their nests 

Upon the great oak-tree ; 
And every thing's as full of joy 
As ever it can be. 

7. There's not a cloud upon the sky. 

There's nothing dark or sad ; 
I jump, and scarce know what to do, 
I feel so very glad. 

8. God must be very good indeed. 

Who made each pretty thing ; 
I'm sure I ought to love Him much 
For bringing back the spring. 
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Lesson XXXV. 
THE BAD APPLE. 

1. One day, Eobert's father saw him playing 
with some boys who used bad language. He 
had seen for some time a change for the worse 
in his son, and now he knew the cause. He 
was very sorry, but said nothing to Eobert at 
the time. 

2. In the evening, he brought from the 
garden six beautiful, rosy-cheeked apples, put 
them on a plate, and presented them to Eobert. 
The boy was much pleased at his father's 
kindness, and thanked him. 

3. '^You must lay them aside for a few 
days, that they may become mellow," said the 
father ; and Eobert cheerfully placed the plate 
with the apples in his mother's store-room. 

4. Just as he was putting them away, his 
father laid on the plate a seventh apple, which 
was quite rotten, and desired him to allow it to 
remain there. 

6. ^^But, father," said Eobert, " the rotten 
apple will spoil all the others." 

" Dp you think so ? Why should not the 
sound apples rather make the rotten one 
fresh ? " said his father ; and with these words 
he shut the door of the room, 

a 
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6. A few days afterwards, he asked his wm 
to open the door and take out the apples. But 
what did he see ! The six apples whibh had 
been sound and rosy-cheeked were now qirite 
rotten, and spread a bad odour all through fhe 
room. 

7. "Oh, father!'' cried Kobert; "did I 
not tell you that the rotten apple would 
spoil the good ones ? Yet you did not listen 
to me." 

8. " My boy," said the father, " have I not 
often told you that the company of bad chil- 
dren will make you bad ? Yet you do not 
listen to me. See in the ruin of these apples 
that which will happen to you, if you keep 
company with wicked boys." 

9. Kobert did not forget the lesson. When 
any bad boys asked him to join them, he 
thought of the rotten apples and kept himself 
apart from them. 
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Lesson XXXVI. 
ANTS. 

1. We read about three kinds of ants — the 
male, the female, and the neuters, or the 
workers, the last being the smallest of the 
three. The neuters have no wings, as if their 
business were to stop at home and work, while 
themale and female can run or fly about for food. 

2. The eggs of ants are so very small that 
we can hardly see them ■, W\. ft^ia ^"o.'W' ^;s«i.^ 
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and the workers will move them about from 
place to place to keep them dry and warm. 
They live underground, and make some pretty 
little rooms, where they eat, drink, and sleep. 

3. Sugar is foimd by its smell ; the ants are 
so fond of it that they will carry away every 
little grain, and hide it in their cellar. 

4. A lady had a pot of honey which the 
ants would get at in spite of every plan which 
she invented to keep them away. At last 
she got a piece of cord, and himg the pot 
to the ceiling, after she had brushed all the 
ants off, as she thought. . 

5. One little fellow she did not see, and he 
told the tale about the pot of honey to his 
brothers. A whole tribe of them went f o find 
it ; they climbed up the wall to the ceiling, 
then down the cord to the honey, ate as much 
as they wanted, and started for home* 

6. How many times they went I can't say, 
but when the lady wanted her honey there 
was none left. 

7. There is an ant called the carpenter ant, 
which makes its home in the trunks of old 
trees, and will gnaw the wood into small rooms, 
with floors and walls as thin as a card . 

8. In India they are troubled with a white 
ant, which eats the furniture of the rooms and 

iAe wood in tho houseSi 
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9. A gentleman who lived in Turkey; pulled 
the earth away from the ground where he had 
seen a number of ants, and, looking down into 
the hole, saw some little rooms ; wheat was in 
one, barley in another, grass and seeds some- 
where else ; each kind of grain was kept apart. 

10. In some parts of Africa there is a kind 
of ant which is the dread of all living animals, 
from the leopard to the smallest insect. They 
march through the forest in a long regular 
line about two inches broad, and often miles 
in length. 

11. The elephant will fly before them, and 
black men will run for their lives. When 
these ants enter a house they clear it of every 
Uving thing. 

12. Cockroaches are eaten in an instant; 
rats and mice spring round the room in vain ; 
a large force of ants will kill a strong rat very 
soon, in spite of all his struggles. 

13. Every living thing in the house is 
eaten. Plants or vegetables they will not 
touch ; wherever they go they make a clean 
sweep, picking the bones of the animals killed, 
and ascending even to the tops of the hills 
after their prey. 

14. What a blessing for us that we have 
Rot those ants here ! TJip ^nt we ki\ow moat 
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about- is an honest hard-working fellow, and 
sets us a good example. 

15. " Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; conaidfii 
her ways and be wise ; which, having no guide, 
overBeer, or ruler, provideth her meat ia the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harveHt." 
eat-en I ceil'-ing I buB-i-ness j eV-e-phant 

neu'-ter | troub'-led | leo'-pard ; cock'-roaoh 

Invented, found out, I Tribe, s oollectioii, a kige 
thought of. I number. 



Lesson XSXYII. 
THE TWO CANDLES. Paet I. 

1. There was a great wax light 
that knew well what it was. "I 
was horn in wax, and formed in a 
mould," it said. " I give more 
light, and bum a longer time than 
any other candle. My place is in 
a silver candlestick." 

2. "That must he a charming 
life ! " said the tallow candle. "I 
am only of tallow ; but then I feel 
it ia iar better than to be a mere 
taper that ^is dipped only twice, for 

I am dipped eigtit times. 
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3. " I am content. It would, to be sure, be 
finer still to have been born in wax, as you 
were, and not in tallow ; but we do not make 
ourselves. 

4. ^^ You are put in a great room, and in a 
silver candlestick. I live in the kitchen ; but 
is not that a good place too? There they 
cook all the meals in the house." 

5. ^^ There is something that is better than 
eating," said the wax light. ^^ To be with 
great folks, and see them shine, and shine 
yourself, is far better. There will be a ball 
here to-night. Now I and all my family are 
soon to be sent for." 

6. This was only just said, when all the wax 
lights were sent for, and the tallow candle 
too. The mistress took the candle in her fair 
hand and went into the kitchen. There stood 
a little boy with a basket that was full of 
potatoes, and a few apples were in it too.. 
The good lady had given all these to the poor 
child. 

7. "Here is a candle for you, my little 
friend," said she. " Your mother can use this 
when she has to sit up and work far into the 
ijight." 

8. The lady's little daughter stood by her, 
and when she heard the words " far into the 
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night," she said, "And I'm going to sit up 
to-night, too ! Wo are going to have a ball, 
and I'm to wear big red bows for it." 

9. How her face shone! Yes, that was 
joy. No wax light could shine like the child's 
eyes. " That is a most blessed thing to see," 
thought the tallow candle; "I shall. never 
forget it." And then the candle was laid in 
the basket under the cover, and the boy took 
it away. 

10. '' Whore am I going to now ? " thought 
the candle. '' 1 shall be with poor foUb, 
and may not get even a brass candle- 
stick; but the wax light is stuck in sflyer, 
and sees the finest folks ! What can be more 
charming than to be a light among fine folks ? 
But poor / am tallow — not wax." 
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Lesson XXXVIII. 

THE TWO CANDLES. Part IL 

1. And so the candle came to the poor 
folks : a widow with five children in a little 
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low room, just on the other side of the street 
in which the house of the rich folks stood. 
2. " God hless the good lady for what she 




gave ! " said the mother. " It is a fine candle, 
and it will burn till far into the night." 

3. And the candle was lighted. " Phew ! " 
it said, " that was a horrid match she lighted 
me with. One hardly offers such a thing as 
that to a wax light over at the rich h.OTwe," 
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4. There also the wax candles were lighted, 
and shone out over the street. The rich 
house was filled with guests for the ball, 
dressed so finely ; and the music struck up. 

5. "Now they begin over there," felt the 
tallow candle, and thought of the little rich 
girPs bright face, that was brighter than all 

the wax-lights. "That sight I never shall 
see any more." 

6. Then the smallest of the children in the 
poor house came, she was a little girl, and put 
her arms round her brother's neck; she had 
something so nice to tell, and must whisper it. 

7. "We're going to have this night — just 
think of it— we're going to have warm 
potatoes ! " and her face was bright with glad- 
ness. The candle shone right at her, and saw 
a joy as great as was in the rich house, where 
the little girl said, " We are going to have a 
ball to-night, and I shall wear some great red 
bows." 

8. "Is it such a great thing to get warm 
potatoes ? " thought the candle. " Well, here 
is just the same joy among the little things," 
and it sneezed at that — that is, it sputtered — 
and more than that no tallow candle could do. 
The table was spread, and the potatoes were 
eateou Oh, how well they tasted ! It was a 
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real feast; and then each got an apple 
besides. 

9. Then the little children went to bed, 
gave a good-night kiss, and fell asleep at once. 
The mother sat till far into the night, and 
sewed to get a living for them and herself. 
From the rich house the lights shone, and the 
mnsic sounded. The stars twinkled over all 
the houses, over the rich and over the poor, 
just as clear, just as kindly. 

10. "This is a rare night," thought the 
tallow candle. "Do the wax lights have a 
better time in their silver candlesticks ? — that 
I'd like to know before I am burnt out." And 
its last thoughts were of the happy children's 
faces — ^the two alike happy — the one lighted 
by wax-light and the other by a tallow candle. 
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Lesson XXXIX. 

THE WAY TO EEAD WELL. 

1. In order to become a good reader, you 
must speak the words as you do when talking. 
In this way you will read as if you had some 
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pleasant news to relate, or were telling a pretty 
story. 

2, Do not read ioo fast. Some boys and 
girls suppose they must read fast, or they will ^ 
not be thought good readers. This is a mis- 




take. You should never read faster than you 
would speak. 

3. By trying to read fast you wiU pass ovot 
some words, miscall others, and stammer 
through the sentence in such a manner that 
no one can tell what you have been reading 
sbont. 
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4. Some boys and girls think that if they 
say each word right, that is all they have to 
do. This is another mistake. You must learn 
to think of what you read. 

5. Words are used to express our thoughts; 
and if you do not think while you read you 
will not know what those thoughts are which 
the words express. 

6. If you find any words in the lesson of 
which you do not k^ow the meaning, ask your 
teacher to explain them to you. Unless you 
know the meaning of what you read you cannot 
expect to read well. 



speak 
read 



mis- take' 
mis-call' 



sen-tence 
ex-press' 

Ee4ate', to tell. 



try-ing 
ex-plain' 



Lesson XL. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

Pam I. 

1. On a bright May morning a little fern 
pushed her head through the ground, ready to 
begin unrolling herself. First, as became a 
wise fern, she looked round her. 

2. There were no trees, no grass^ no l^w^^v 
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nothing but bare stony ground, without a 
handful of Boil. A large and jagged stone, 
which had rolled down horn, the hill-tt^ above, 
lay beside her. Bound one side of it she could 




see the distant wood from which, she was blown 
last autumn. 

3. " This is not pleasant," said the fern : 
"this is very diflferent from last year, when I 
was only a seed, and lived on my mother's 
. back in a shady wood. I think I can do no 
^ood here — one poor little fern — beside a great 
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stone, that looks as if it were going to fall 
down and crush me." 

4. Just then a gleam of sunshine came out 
and warmed the heart of the little fern. ^ ^ Well, 
well," she said, ^* as it is better to be brave, I 
will do my best. We may look better soon. 
^ Little by little,' my mother always said ; " and 
so one by one she unfolded her beautiful leaves, 
and hung them out. 

5. They were long green plumes ; and they 
rested against the stone, and made it look quite 
handsome. The stone, too, was kind to the 
little fern : it kept her cool and shady, and 
sheltered her from the wind, and they were 
soon good friends. 

6. Not far from the stone, but quite out of 
sight, a stream of water ran down the hill. It 
came from a clear bright spring, and it was 
pleasant to look upon. One day there was a 
heavy storm. The thunder rolled, the rain 
fell, and the fern was glad enough of the 
friendly stone, that saved her from being 
carried away. 

7. So much water ran into the brook that it 
was forced out of its old track, and came leap- 
ing down over the large stones close to the 
fern. "This is bad," said the fern; "I am 
afraid I shall be washed a^oY*" 



i 




- ' . < 
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8. " Do not fear, little friend," . said J 
stream, " I will not hurt you : the gro 
not so steep here, and I love to rest my watftp 
a little, before starting off again into Ift^ 
valleys below. See how my drops sparkle, apd 
how well I water the ground for you." ''■' 

9. That w^as true, indeed: and when the 
fern was used to the sound, she no longer 
feared. " I wish you w^ould always come my 
way," said the stone ; '^ you wash me so clean, 
and make me so cool." 

10. ^'I w^ill very gladly," said the water, 
'^for I had no such fine big stone to leap 
round on my old road, and there was not a 
single fern on my banks." 

11. Any child may see that a stream likes 
leaping over stones, for then it is that its merry 
song begins. It does not hurry on fast and 
silently as it did before ; but it murmurs softly, 
and tosses up little bubbles of spray, and all 
because of the stones and pebbles. 

12. So the little stream fell splashing over 
the stone, and then ran away down to the 
valley, where it found a large river. It plunged 
into the river and flowed away to the sea. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
Part II. 

1. Soon the stream grew very quiet, and 
flien its waters did not spread so wide. It 
found so pleasant a channel round the big grey 
stone that it did not leave it, but liked the new 
channel better than its old one. 

2. It hollowed out, too, a little pool for 
itself beside the stone, where the water lay 
calm and clear. There the fern could see her 
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own waving leaves as in a looking-glass^ and 
the blue sky, too, with its white sailing clouds. 
At night, when the stars came out, she saw 
them in the quiet little pool, twinkling as 
bright as in the heaven above. 

3. Eound where the water had been there 
was a thin cake of dust, like rock ground to 
powder, which the stream had washed down 
from the hill above. The fern liked this, 
because it smelt a little like the soil which 
used to be so fragrant in the early morning 
when she was a seed in the forest. 

4. Soon the birds saw the little pool and 
came there to drink. Then they sang their 
little songs of thanks and jGlew away again ; 
but, from time to time, they dropped the seeds 
they had picked up ia the new soil which the 
water had spread. One day it was an acorn 
from the large oak wood. Another day it was 
a beech-nut, and so on. 

5. The water washed down more good soil 
off the hills, when the clouds poured out their 
rains and made the stream swell and overflow ; 
and with this soil the acorn and the beech-nut 
were covered up. Seeds too were wafted by 
the wind to this grey spot — soft, downy seeds, 
like those of the thistle. 

6. The fern saw them all ; but she did not 
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know what they meant, though her own seed 
had fallen off. No one knew, and no one 
could have guessed, what was to come, when 
in winter the deep snow lay there. It was so 
deep that only the top of the rock was to be 
seen. The water, too, was all turned to icicles, 
and hung there hard, and bright, and still. 

7. But there came a warm day that melted 
the snow, and it rushed from above in a strong 
torrent. It brought stones with it ; but they 
were stayed by the rock which sheltered the 
fern, for that was larger than any of them. 

8. The stream was singing loudly to waken 
the feni from its winter sleep. It woke up at 
last and found its old, grey friend, the stone, 
with a patch of green moss on it here and there. 

9. All around, too, were green stems grow- 
ing up. flere the oak, and there the beech. 
All that spring and summer, wild-flowers came 
out too, and young ferns in great numbers. 

10. Nor was it now the birds only that flew 
to the pool, but the butterflies and the bees 
also ; and the more they came the more seeds 
there were, and the more hope of flowers for 
next year. All summer through, the fern 
heard sweet sounds, and had sweet air round 
her. 

11. "What a pleasant home is thUP' she 
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said every morning when the sun rose ; " and 
last year it was so bare and cold." " Little by 
little," said the stream — ^^ little by little; so 
we grow and fill the earth," and away it vent 
tumbling over the stones to get to the sea. 
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T-ci-cles, hanging strips of ice fonnocl hy the freezing 
of dripping water. 



Lesson XLII, 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

Pam III. 

1. Years and years went by, and then the 
rock was grey and mossy, and the stones 
above were grey and mossy, and only the 
stream was as young as ever. Now the fern 
and the rock were in the midst of a thiok, 
pleasant shade ; for the beech and the oak had 
grown up, and had planted their children round 
them. 

2. All the ground round about was green 
with mosses, and ferns, and wild flowers. The 
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1)11 da built their nests 
the tieei, and the 
little insects lived 
tb(?i-e, and the noblo 
stags came down from 
the hills, and drank at 
the cool, deep pool 
beside which the fern 
grew. 

?>. The soil was not 
stony now. It was 
covered deep with rich 

^-, monld- — the droppings 
^^ of the trees for many 

^- years. The stream, 
every year when the 
rain or the melting 
snow caused it to be- 
come B. ViTt^"^., \k;3*« 
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some of the soil into the valley ; and the valley 
grew rich, too. 

4. Men came there to live — ^they made com- 
fields and gardens : for they said : " The soil 
is very fine, we shall have good crops." The 
com grew there thick and golden, and the 
miller came and built his mill, in order to 
grind it. 

5. He built it close to the little stream, and 
so the stream turned his mill and ground his 
corn. All the little children had nice cakes 
and loaves, when the com was ground, and 
there was plenty for every one. But the little 
stream did not stay ; it ran on faster than 
before to reach the blue, salt sea. 

6. One day there came a man to the hillside, 
and he heard the little stream as it ran singing 
down the hill. Then he walked on till he 
came to the place where it leaped over the 
stones and past the waving green ferns. 

7. He sat down near it, and he put it all in 
a picture. He painted the mossy old rock, and 
the stream, and the quiet pool. He painted the 
ferns, and the grand old oak, and the wide- 
spreading beech. He painted the flowers, too, 
and the moss upon the ground. 

8. In his picture you saw them all; the 
leavea made shadows, and the sunshine stole 
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in between them. It shone on the water, and 
on one side of the grey rock. It just kissed 
the fern leaves ; but the flowers and the *moss 
looked all sunshine. 

9. When he had done, he carried it away to 
a town a long way off, and every one who 
looked at it loved the merry spring, and the 
grey rock and the green ferns. And every 
one who could came to see the picture. 

10. Pale little children, who had lived in 
&rowded streets all their lives without ever 
sjeeing the country; and poor cripples who 
Dould not get so far; and busy people who 
had not time to go ; and poor people who had 
aot money enough; they all looked at the 
picture, and it seemed as if what they saw was 
all real ; and as if they felt the sweet country 
air on their cheeks. 

11. But the little spring did not stay, 
although it was put in a picture ; it is now 
running as fast as ever down the valley and 
into the river, and on, on to the blue, salt sea. 
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Lesson XLIII, 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

1. Little by little the bird builds her nest ; 
Little by little the sun sinks to rest ; 
Little by little the waves in their glee 
Smooth the rough rocks by the shore of the 

sea. 

2. Drop after drop falls the soft summer shower, 
Leaf upon leaf grows the cool forest bower ; 
Grain heaped on grain forms the mountain 

so high, 
That its cloud-capped summit is lost to the 
eye. 

3. Little by little the bee to her cell ,^, 
Brings the sweet honey, and gamers it w^\ 
Little by little the ant layeth by, 

From the summer's abundance, the wmteir^Q 
supply. ^ ^ 

4. Minute by minute, so passes the day ; 
Hour after hour years are gliding away/ ;?j i 
Improve, then, the moments, till life be all 

past, 
And, little by little, grow wise to the last. 
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Lesson XLIV, 
THE SILLY LAMB. 

1. There was once a shepherd who had a 
great many sheep and lambs. He took good 
care of them, and gave them fresh grass to eat, 
and clean water to drink. 

2. If any of them were sick he nursed them 
with great care ; and when they climbed up a 
steep hill, and the lambs were tired, he used 
to carry them in his arms. 
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4. They were all contented, and pleased 
with the kind treatment of the shepherd, ex- 
cept one foolish little lamb, that did not like 
to be shut up in the fold. 

5. This silly lamb seemed to think, if he 
could run and skip about by moonlight, and 
go where he pleased, he would be much more 
happy than if he were shut up with the rest 
of the flock. 

6. So, when the evening came, and the 
shepherd called the sheep to come into the 
fold, this foolish little lamb would not come; 
but crept slyly under a hedge, and hid him- 
self. 

7. When all the rest of the sheep and 
lambs were in the fold, fast asleep, he came 
out, and ran, and skipped, and frisked about 
in high glee. 

8. He jumped out of the field, and ran into 
the woods ; but soon a large wolf came out of 
his den, and gave a very loud, fierce growl. 

9. Then the silly lamb wished he had been 
shut up in the fold ; but that was a great way 
off, and he did not know how to get back to it. 

10. The wolf seized the poor lamb, and 
carried him off to a dark den, where he tore 
him to pieces and ate him up. 

11. Boys and girls who wish to have their 
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OTTO way, may, like this silly little lamb, get 
into trouble ; and then they wiU regret that 
they did not obey those who have the charge 
of them, and who are older and wiser than 
themselves. 



Lesson SLV. 

MAET AND HER DOG. 

1. Mary Strong was an active little girl. 
She had no brother or sister, and her only 
playmate was her dog, Frist. 




them up and carry them to Mary, 
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3. Sometimes he would pick up an apple, a 
plum, or a pear, under the trees in the garden, 
and bring them into the house for Mary. She 
liked such presents very much. 

4. But she was not always so well pleased 
with what Frisk brought her ; for he once had 
given her a lump of clay, and once he dropped 
a bone on the book she was reading. 

5. One day, when Mary was nicely dressed 
to go out with her mother, Frisk came in very 
glad to see her, and dropped a live frog in her 
lap. 

6. Mary was talking to her mother and did 
not see what it was ; but when she touched 
it with her hand, it was so cold and wet, that 
it gave her a great fright. 

7. The frog jumped down, and Frisk was 
ready to catch it again, when Mary drove him 
off. She was quite angry with Frisk, and told 
her mother she would never play with him 
again. 

8. ^^That is wrong," said her mother. 
^^ Frisk has been taught to play tricks; and, 
when he brings anything you like, you pet 
him and praise him ; and he does not know 
why you like an apple or a pear better than a 
bone or a live frog." 

9. Mary said, '^ I see that Frisk ia not to 
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blame, motlier." And she called the dog to 
her, and told him she would forgive him that 
time ; but he must never again bring her any- 
thing that was alive. 

10. It is not likely that Frisk knew what 
Mary said ; but he was very glad to see that 
his little mistress was no longer angry with 
him. 
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Lesson XL VI. 
NEAT AND TIDY. 

1. A wealthy merchant once told me what 
was the making of his fortune ; and I will tell 
it here thinking it may be of some use to you. 

2. '/My father," said he, ''died when I 
was a little boy, leaving my mother nothing 
with which to support herself and three small 
children, of whom I am the eldest. 

3. *' How mother was able to do it I never 
knew ; but I know that she worked very hard, 
and often our supper was simply a slice of 
bread ; but hunger, and the neat way she had 
of serving our food, always made it taste gpod. 
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4. " One day, when I was twelve years old, 
mother learned from a news^-paper that an 
errand boy was wanted in a merchant's 
office. 

5. ^^ I had not to wait to have my clothes 
mended nor cleaned, for they were always 
kept in good order, and I was ready to go at 
once to see if I could get the place. 

6. *^ My heart beat fast as I turned into the 
street, and made my way to the house. I 
called up all the courage I could, entered the 
door, and soon found myself in the office with 
the merchant. 

7. ^^ I told him, as well as I could, why I 
had come. He smiled, and told me there was 
a boy before me, who was now waiting in 
another room ; but that he had not yet agreed 
to take him. 

8. ^^He talked with me awhile, and then 
went out and talked with the other boy. For 
some reason, that I did not then know, he 
gave the place to me. 

9. *' At first I was his errand boy; then his 
clerk; then his partner, till he died, when I 
became the sole owner of the business. 

10. '' Not till after I had been with him for 
some years did he tell me why I was chosen. 
Hie merchant had seen -ftvat th^ other boy 
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was untidy, and not very clean, and that I, 
though poorly clad, was neat and tidy. 

11. ** Thus my success, like that of many 
boys and girls, was due to the care and kind- 
ness of a good mother." 
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Lesson XLVII. 
THE SISTEKS AND THE KOBIN. 

1. One cold winter day a robin hopped 
through the open window of a house in- the 
country, and was picking up the crumbs from 
the floor, when two little girls came in. 

2. One of them shut the window, for she 
wanted to catch the robin, and put him in a 
cage ; but her sister told her that robins soon 
die when they are put into cages. 

3. *' Then we need not put him in a cage," 
said Floy ; " he may fly about this room, as he 
does now, and we can feed him every day." 

4. ^* Oh, no ! do not let us try to keep him 
in," said the other little girl. I once kept a 
poor robin shut up in a room, and it fl^ew to 
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the stove, and was bo mucli burned the 
died." 

5. Floy was so sorry to hear this thai 
opened the window again, to let the bird f 
stay, as he liked best. The robin flew to 




window and then back again to the cm 
which the children had placed on the t: 
When he had eaten his fill he flew away. 
6. " Oh, mother, he haa gone for ever ! " 
Koj. . " I was very sorry indeed to open 
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willdo^y to let him go ; but I did right, did I 
not, to let him do as he pleased ? '^ 

7. Next day the robin came back and 
perched upon the window-sill. When the 
little girls saw him they threw some crumbs 
upon the floor within sight of the window. 
The bird hopped in, and after picking up the 
crumbs he flew away again. 

8. After this the robin came every day to the 
window to be fed, and if he found the window 
shut, he would peck at it with his little beak till 
it was opened for him. He at last grew so tame 
that he would eat out of Floy's hand. 

9. ^'I like much better to see him flying 
about free than shut up in a cage," said Floy. 
" How much I should have lost if I had not 
learned to do what was right." 
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Lesson XLVIII. 
SPEING. 



1. The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls ; 
The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls^ 

1 
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. The little birds fly over, 

And oh, how sweet they sing ! 
To tell the happy children 
That once ajrain 'tis Spring. 




8. The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet ; 
The larks begin to carol 
A music clear and sweet. 

4. The buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet coliunbine ; 
And in the sunny meadowb 
The dandelions shine. 
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0. And just as many daisies 

As their soft hands can hold, 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 

6. Here blows the warm red clover, 
There peeps the violets blue : 
Oh, happy little children ! 
God made them all for you. 
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Lesson XLIX. 
SOWING StlED. 



1. Little Bessie had a present of a new 
book, and she eagerly opened it to look at the 
first picture. It was that of a boy lying on 
the bank of a stream, and throwing seeds into 
the water. 

2. ^' I wonder what this picture means," 
said she. ^'Why does the boy throw those 
little seeds into the water ? " 

3. '' Oh, I know ! " said her brother Edward, 
who had been looking" at the book; ^'he is 
sowing the seeds of water-lilies.'^ 

4. " But how small the seeds are," said 
Jessie. ^'Is it not very stt^Ti^^ ^^ ^s^s^iss. 
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large plants should grow from such little 
things ? " 

5. "It is," said her father; "and you are 
sowing just such tiny seeds every day, and 
they will come up large, strong plants after a 
while." 

6. " Why, father," said Bessie, " I have not 
had any seeds to sow for a long time— not since 
last spring." 

7. "Yes," said her father; "I have seen 
you sowing seeds to-day — seeds that will grow 
up into pretty plants, and some, I fear, that 
may spring up and become ugly weeds." 

8. " Oh, father, now I know you are joking, 
for I would not plant ugly, weeds ^ I am sure ! " 

9. ^^ I think you would not if you knew it," 
said her father; " but I will tell you what I 
mean. 

10. " When you laid aside your pretty book 
to do what your mother wished to have done, 
and when you gave to your little brother the 
nice red apple your aunt brought for you, you 
were sowing seeds of kindness and hve. 

11. " When you broke the dish that you 
knew your mother valued so much, and you 
went at once and told her, you were sowing 
seeds of truth. 

12. '' When you took the cu^ oi cold water. 
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to the poor woman at the gate, you were 
sowing seeds of mercy. These are all lovely 
plants, my child. 

13. '^ But when you were cross to your little 
sister because she broke your doll, you were 
sowing seeds of iil-temper. 

14. " And when you would not allow 
Edward to look at your new book, you were 
sowing the seeds of selfishness. These are ugly 
weeds, my daughter. Pull them up, and do not 
let them grow in the garden of your heart." 
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Lesson L. 
THE NOBLE DOG. 

1. One day, as a large Newfoundland dog, 
named Brave, was carrying a bone over a 
bridge, he was met by a surly mastiff, named 
Bruce. As soon as they saw each other the 
mastiff began to growl and bristle up for the 
fight. 

2. Brave was not willing to give up the 
bone, and Bruce would not let him pass unless 
he did so. So, after many aw.^^ ^<^'^\a.^*"isis?^ 
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began to fight, and soon tumbled off the bridge 
into the water. 

3. The banks of the etream were so Tery 
steep and high, that they were forced to swim 
a long distance before they came to a place 




where they could land. It was quite easy for 
Brave to swim ; indeed, he seemed to be as 
much at home in the water as on the land. 

4. But it was not so with poor Bruce. He 
straggled and tried liia beat to s«vm tb.Q long 
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distance ; but he soon got too tired to make 
much progress. Brave soon reached the land, 
and turned round to look at his enemy. 

5. He saw plainly that Bruce's strength was 
fast failing, and that he was likely to drown. 
So, what did the noble dog do, but plunge into 
the water again, seize Bruce gently by the 
collar, and tow him safely to the shore. 

6. It was amusing to see those two dogs 
look at each other as they shook their wet 
coats* Their glances seemed to say as plainly 
as words, '' We will never quarrel again." 

7. The conduct of some boys is like that of 
these two dogs. They begin to quarrel about 
very trifling things, and by so doing often lose 
the object of their rage. But the conduct of 
old Brave should teach us that he who is the 
most ready to forgive and assist his enemy, is 
the most noble and praiseworthy. 
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Lesson LI. 

CATCHING WILD ELEPHANTS. 

' 1. In catching wild elephants in Ceylon, the 
natives choose a place at the edge of the forest, 
and make a fence round it, each post in the 
fence being the trunk of a tree. 

2. Sometimes the space enclosed is so great 
that the fence extends for several miles. The 
space inside the fence is called a corral. There 
are openings like great doorways left in it, by 
which the elephants rush in, when they are 
driven towards it. 

3. When the corral has been made ready, 
the hunters surround the elephants, and make 
blazing lights to frighten them. The flames 
seem a long way off at first ; but they come 
nearer and nearer, until the poor elephants are 
hemmed in by fires on all sides but one. 

4. Behind the flames are crowds of men, 
with white shining sticks and spears in their 
hands. They knock these sticks about aqd 
shake their spears, all the time making a great 
shouting noise, to frighten tho elephants as 
much as they can. 

5. The elephants look about to see how they 
can escape. Only one way is left open, and 

the whole herd sets off do^n it m^ik «l fviLrions 
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rush. That one way leads to the corral. As 
soon as they are in the corral the natives bar 
up the doorways, and the elephants are secure 
as if in a prison. 

6. One by one they must be got out, and 
this is done by means of tame elephants, which 
were once caught in the corral themselves ; but 
since then they have been well taught, and are 
now quite willing lo help to" catch their old 
friends of the forest. 

7. When one of the elephants has been got 
out, the natives bar the doorway behind him. 
He rushes about in great fury ; but the tame 
elephants then come, one on each side of him, 
and stroke him with their trunks, and seem to 
talk to him. 

8. He becomes a little quieter while they 
are with him. By-and-by th^y entice him 
to follow them away from the corral. When 
they come to a good strong tree they stop. 

9. The natives keep close behind, and con- 
trive to slip a strong rope round one of his 
legs, and then to coil it round and round the 
tree. As soon as he is fast his false friends 
leave him. He tries to follow them; and 
when he finds that he cannot, he roars, and 
struggles as if he would pull the tree down. 

1 0. The natives soon come back^ and hring 
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him cocoa-nuts, and plenty of green leaves to 
eat. At first he is too angry to eat, and he 
tosses the cocoa-nuts about, and tramples them 
under his feet ; but in spite of his rage he can- 
not help getting hungry. 

11. By-and-by he is glad to take all the 
nuts and good things the natives bring him. 
In a few days he begins to be tame and gentle ; 
and in a little time he can be made to do 
almost anything his master likes. One by one 
the other elephants in the corral are let out, 
and tamed in the same way. 
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2. Now the darkness gathers, 

Stars begin to peep ; 
Birds, and beasts, and flowers 
Soon will be asleep. 

3. Through the lonely darkness. 

May the angels spread 
Their white wings above me, 
Watching round my bed. 
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